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selves acquainted with the most elementary things in the psy- 
chology and the politics of Ireland. 

It has been necessary, perhaps, to advert to these short- 
comings in a work which fills a very necessary place in the mass 
of literature which has been pouring from the press on the 
subject of Ireland in the last two years. As the authors are 
no doubt aware, the enemies of Ireland have taken this coopera- 
tive movement, for which they have so much justifiable admira- 
tion, as an argument against allowing to the Irish people a larger 
share in the management of their affairs. There are some 
benighted Americans, whose ill-placed affection for England 
has led them to see in the cooperative efforts of Irish farmers an 
indication that something was going on that could not attract 
the support of Americans. This exposition of the work of such 
men as George W. Russell ought to be reassuring and ought to 
act as a new source of sympathy for all those who are striving 
to deal with evils which had their source in the selfish policy of a 
class who were fastened on Ireland in circumstances which have 
passed away everywhere except under the government of Eng- 
land. 

P. J. Healy, D.D. 



The Italian Emigration of Our Times. By Robert F. Foerster, 
Ph.D. Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University Press. 

A distinct contribution to our knowledge of Italian emigra- 
tion in its causes and consequences is the remarkable work: 
"Italian Emigration of our Times" by Professor Robert F. 
Foerster, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Social Ethics in Harvard 
University. It were difficult indeed to find a more readable 
survey of a subject which in the hands of a routine statistician 
or dry-as-dust economist might easily have become a dreary 
waste of figures assembled and assorted with the imagination of 
an automaton. Professor Foerster foresaw this perilous temp- 
tation as is evident from these words of the preface: "A book, 
W&lt Whitman has said, should 'go as lightly as the bird flies 
in the air or a fish swims in the sea'. I have made mine carry 
much luggage, footnotes apologetic or bibliographical". We 
would recommend this work to all who desire to have a sober, 
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sympathetic, scientific account of Italian emigration set forth 
in a style that is companionably learned and uniformly interest- 
ing; it forms, we believe, a solid, serious addition to the Harvard 
Economic series. 

Italian emigration which, in the period from 1876 to 1914, 
has assumed the gigantic proportions of fourteen millions, consit- 
tutes one of the most extraordinary phenomena in the history of 
mankind. In a series of introductory chapters the author discusse s 
and analyzes the various factors, both natural and of man's 
making, which have practically necessitated this huge exodus: 
deforestation, conditions of soil and drainage, disease, particu- 
larly malaria, the agricultural question, and social conditions, 
with their historical background. From all these factors he 
singles out excessive taxation as the causa movens of emigration. 
He next takes up the countries one by one which have been the 
destination of the Italian emigrant: France, where they have 
become the most numerous foreigner; Germany, Switzerland, 
England, North Africa, the Argentine Republic, Brazil, and 
finally, which concerns us most, the United States. 

America was discovered by an Italian, Christopher Colum- 
bus. John Cabot, the first navigator to reach the North Ameri- 
can Coast, as well as Amerigo Vespucci, who gave to America his 
name, and Verrazzano, the discoverer of the Hudson River and 
of New York Bay, were likewise Italian?. These men could 
hardly have realized what an important role the New World was 
to play in the fortunes and destinies of millions of their descend- 
ants! Prior to 1850, to quote Professor Foerster, "their immi- 
gration had none of the marks of a mass movement ... by 
1880, the formative years of Italian immigration may be said to 
have been completed. A heavy immigration after 1880 left a 
population of 182,580 in 1890. In 1900, the Italians were a 
population of 484,027, or nearly three times their number of 
ten years before. Between 1900 and 1910, 2,104,309 Italians 
arrived. So many, however, had gone home again that the 
enumeration of 1910 found only 1,343,125. Having been less 
than 5 per cent of the foreign population, they had become 10 
per cent. Together with their American born children they 
now numbered 2,098,360. Among the foreign-born Italians two 
in three were men. In 1910 they were distributed as follows 
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in the several groups of states: New England, 13.2; East North 
Central, 10.8; Middle Atlantic, 58.6; West North Central, 2.6; 
South Altantic, 2.6; Mountain, 2.4; East South Central, 0.7; 
Pacific, 6.0; West South Central, 3.0. 

"In 1910, in the state of New York, were about as many- 
Italians as the whole country had contained ten years earlier. 
Two out of five of all the newcomers, in some recent years, have 
gone thither. Of those in the state in 1910, nearly two-thirds 
dwelt in its metropolis, 340,770. Professor Foerster has not 
brought his statistics beyond 1910. From 1910 to 1918, 1,012,- 
495 emigrated to this country. In the year 1914 alone, 324,000 
arrived, of whom 84 per cent were from Southern Italy and 
Sicily; in the early days the great majority were from the North. 
These figures tell their own tale and show how things have 
changed since the time when Howells in his "Italian Journies" 
could write: "It is difficult to tempt from home any of the 
home-keeping Italian race". 

Why, we may ask, did the Italian remain at home under 
Bourbon and Austrian oppression, and then abandon it after it 
had become a united kingdom? Two answers are commonly 
given: Luigi Vilari contends that the Italians considered it 
treason and cowardice to forsake their country in its hour of 
need; there is an historical reason too. As Professor Foerster 
puts it, "the new-born kingdom of Italy developed a voracious 
appetite". From 1876 on, particularly under the premierships 
of De Pretis and Crispi taxation increased by leaps and bounds, 
occasioning no little suffering and misery among the peasants. 
We must bear in mind that the present kingdom of Italy was 
created out of eight distinct states within the short space of eleven 
years (1859-1870). To the intense patriotism of the people, 
and above all to the constructive genius of Cavour, is it due that 
Italy became a single state at all and not a federation of petty 
states. The natural outcome of the centralization of power in a 
country for centuries split up into states not infrequently being 
played off one against another and whose economic and social 
conditions were totally diverse, was that the new government 
had to face an economic unification problem in comparison with 
which the political unification was but child's play. For exam- 
ple, southern Italy which had for centuries been bled and ex- 
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ploited by the Spanish Bourbons, was obliged under the new 
government to pay the same percentage of taxes as the rich and 
fertile regions of Piedmont and Lombardy. As Professor Foer- 
ster remarked: "The Mezzogiorno was promptly regarded 
more as a conquered region than as a participating entity in the 
new government. As a result of this crushing burden of taxes 
the peasants, particularly in southern Italy and Sicily, had either 
to emigrate or perish. The obligation of military service to- 
gether with improved conditions in travelling gradually accus- 
tomed the peasants to a change of habitation at first in Italy, 
next from Italy to France and Germany and finally, as we have 
seen, to South and North America. The history of political 
opinion in Italy in reference to emigration may, according to 
Professor Foerster, be divided into three periods: " In the first, 
men deplored emigration; in the second they deemed it necessary 
and, upon some grounds, positively advantageous (as it relieved 
the evils of congestion in population); in the third, regarding 
it as not the less necessary they accumulated concrete evidence 
of gains at home and discerned it to be a manageable instrument 
to expansion abroad. In the first period they sought to curb it; 
in the second to protect and encourage — without stimulating it; 
in the third to cherish it and give it direction". Professor Foer- 
ster has made a very thorough study of the various types of 
immigrants. One reason why the majority of them are un- 
skilled laborers is because, as Professor Foerster points out: 
"The consuls have not ceased to discourage professional immi- 
gration. In the most prosperous epoch of the Italian coming, 
the Labor Information Office, with its seat in New York, said 
of teachers, under-officials, accountants, and others in liberal 
professions: All of them meet bitter disillusionment and are 
often forced to take up humble and arduous occupations, not 
always well paid". Despite many fluctuations a persistent 
decrease in the professional element has taken place. In the 
immigration of 1910 it had relatively only one-fifteenth the 
importance it had had in 1875". The professor shows, however, 
that the prodigious emigration from Italy has not lessened the 
total population, on the contrary it has increased annually even 
in the great period of emigration (1880-1910). Among the most 
interesting chapters in the book are those entitled: United 
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States: The Wage-Earning Majority, the Agricultural Situa- 
tion, the Italian Experience. 

The usual charges brought against the Italians are that they 
are indolent, criminal; that they form the dregs of society, are 
menaces to our civilization, etc. Some statistics dealing with 
these various questions should, therefore, prove interesting. In 
1904, the Italian population of New York was about 450,000; 
of these only 16 asked admission to the almshouse on Blackwell 
Island. In 1905, only 92 Italians were arrested on the charge of 
vagrancy. In 1905, in the charitable institutions of the country, 
the Italians constituted but 8 per cent of the inmates. Professor 
Foerster writes: "In the matter of dependency the burden thus 
far, at least, has been less than low earnings and unemployment 
might lead one to expect. I believe it to be true that the break- 
ing-point is reached later by the Italians than by many other 
groups in our population. Though starving, they often continue 
at work — at any work they can find". He adds this interesting 
observation: "There are indications that the repugnance to 
asking aid which exists among the newcomers wears away some- 
what with the lapse of time, and it is quite possible that when a 
larger fraction of the Italians have reached old age they, like so 
many of their predecessors in immigration, will frequently fall 
a burden upon charitable institutions". We hear much about 
crime among the Italians. The report of the Industrial Commis- 
sion in 1901 had this to say: "Taking the United States as a 
whole, the whites of foreign birth are a trifle less criminal than 
the total number of whites of native birth". The Italians would 
seem to go in for the picturesque in their crimes, as a result attract- 
ing great publicity and consequently the average person con- 
cludes that the perpetrators of notorious crimes are confined to 
the Italians. According to the reports of the New York Prison 
Association 75 per cent of the Italian crimes are committed in the 
open and about the same percentage of crimes committed by 
Italians are detected and punished; 75 per cent of all the crimes 
committed in the United States go unpunished. Professor 
Foerster writes: "Disproportionately, perhaps, yet surely, some 
part of the American attitude toward the Italian has been de- 
termined by their record in crime. If this history has in it less 
that is characteristic it might indeed count for less. For it is 
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not so much the number of offences that has fashioned public 
opinion as the evidence they appear to give of an uncanny and 
fearsome disposition. Elemental natures seem to be at work. 
Abduction, kidnapping, rape, stand forth — and the newspapers 
glory in the details". It may be mortifying to know that the 
morals of many Italians degenerate after coming to this country, 
as Professor Foerster aptly remarks : "Undoubtedly those South 
Italians who stay in the country will, as they take on American 
ways, rise in estimation. When they lose their sobriety, habits 
of economy, devotion to their customs and traditions and attach- 
ment to their kind, one student has ironically observed, they 
tend to come more into favor". A queer commentary this on 
our "Americanization". The Italians, at least when they arrive 
here, usually excel in the domestic virtues. They are honest, 
thrifty, industrious and have great attachment to their families. 
They are not cursed with race-suicide; in fact this is one of the 
complaints commonly made: they have so many children. Of 
the Italian immigrant the Industrial Commission has the follow- 
ing to say : "The Italian has an elastic character. He can easily 
change his habits and modes of work and adapt himself to differ- 
ent conditions; he is energetic and thrifty, and will work hard 
with little regard for the number of hours. Professor Foerster 
writes: Everywhere the incessant beaver-like industry of the 
Italian has been remarked. He works much more and much 
harder than many other immigrants. He is up and about early 
in the day, and nightfall does not seal his labors. Under his 
touch the Argentine prairie or the New York abandoned farm 
blooms". 

Professor Foerster observes: "Life in the South (Italy) exalts 
the family. It has been said of Sicily that the family sentiment 
is perhaps the only deeply rooted altruistic sentiment that pre- 
vails. Gallant to his wife, the husband has almost complete 
power over the members of the family, the wife's affection tends 
to be slavish. Concubinage is relatively common — is something 
left of Greek and Saracen traditions". We are not so sure Pro- 
fessor Foerster could prove this last statement. All in all, the 
Italians, and particularly the Sicilians, are as faithful to the 
marriage vow as any people in Europe, excepting the Irish. 
Neither can we give our assent to the following: "Religion is 
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half festivity and half superstition . . . There is a Church 
whose secular might is as real and as irresistible as the secular 
might of sea and burning mountain, as truly a part of the nature 
of things. The eager control of the priest has reached into the 
major decisions of the life of the communicant. To understand 
the tragedy of the result one must remember that the priesthood 
has been corrupt and immoral and the enemy of educational and 
economic reform". These are the stock charges of the anti- 
clericals. Again, speaking of the Italians in this country, he 
writes: "Those who abandon the Church altogether are the 
majority, but an impressive minority go over to the various 
evangelical denominations forming Italian congregations even 
in many small communities of the country. This extraordinary 
movement away from a secular religion is proceeding as quietly 
as it is extensively and most of what we would like to know about 
the psychology of it is still enshrouded in darkness". We do 
not quite grasp what the Professor means by calling the Catholic 
Church in the United States a secular religion. Does he mean 
to say that it is the State Church? The only alternative is that 
the Catholic Church is worldly and that the evangelical denomi- 
nations by contrast are obviously spiritual! Moreover, the 
majority of the Italians do not abandon the Church altogether. 
They may become negligent and careless; they never at heart 
become Protestant. Even many of the Professor's "impressive 
minority" that join the evangelical denominations will send for 
a priest when they find themselves on their death-bed, for then 
the enticements and advantages held out to them by the evan- 
gelical denominations vanish. We know from history that the 
Protestant Reformation exerted little or no influence on religious 
thought in Italy. The Italian mind being Latin, and therefore 
both extraordinarily lucid and inexorably logical, either adheres 
to Catholicism or lapses into skepticism. If the faith of his 
blood cannot satisfy the Italian then no evangelical denomina- 
tion can hope to take its place. To what may this indifference 
on the part of Italians to their religious duties be ascribed? In 
Italy the Catholic Church is the State Church, and is supported 
(meagrely enough) out of the taxes. When, therefore, the un- 
educated Italians come to America they cannot, or will not, 
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appreciate the fact that the Church in this country must depend 
for its support on the voluntary contributions of the faithful. 
Again, in Italy, owing to the number of churches and the 
frequency of Divine service the Italians do not accustom them- 
selves to going to Mass at a definite hour as they must in this 
country. The Italians have never had to make sacrifices for 
their faith as have had the Irish and the Poles. The edifying 
example of the other nationalities is having its effect on the 
Italians. They see how American Catholics, though fervently 
devoted to their faith, yield to none in patriotism; religion and 
patriotism go hand in hand . If it be difficult oftentimes for even 
Catholics to understand the attitude of the Italians in Church 
matters, an attitude which is the result of a people with Church 
traditions and policies centuries old coming to a country where 
conditions are entirely different, what probability is there that 
Professor Foerster with what he calls "the historical background 
of Protestantism, even of Puritanism" will be able to pass judg- 
ment on them so dogmatically? In answer to the charge fre- 
quently heard that the Italians do not take religion seriously, I 
would quote the following very sane and eminently just observa- 
tion of Father O'Keefe, C.S.P., writing on this question in 
America: "Because the Italians take their religion genially it 
must not always be concluded that they are not seriously 
spiritual. One must be quick to see what is of the core and 
what is the manifestation of national and religious tempera- 
ment". 

With the exception of these few statements, which can be 
excused in an author who is manifestly striving to be fair and 
impartial, we believe this book will serve its purpose very well. 
We cannot, however, rise from the reading of a book of this kind 
in which of necessity the sordid, seamy side of life seems to be 
emphasized, without feeling that unless our reading be supple- 
mented by a work on the history of Italy we cannot but have a 
very one-sided, erroneous notion of Italy and of the Italians. 
If we limit our knowledge of Italy to this sort of book we may 
easily come to regard the Italians as somewhat of a necessary 
evil; they may be tolerated for the work they do; they have 
everything to gain from coming to America, and have nothing 
in turn to contribute to our civilization. After the glorious 
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war-record of the Italians and other "foreigners" one would 
think that the "Americans" would have a more wholesome 
respect for them and study up their history. One has only to 
read "Who are Americans "in the August number of the Atlantic 
Monthly to be swiftly disillusioned. One will there find that 
the Irish and Germans and Italians and Scandinavians are to 
be considered Americans only "when they join the native ele- 
ment in the effort to preserve the Anglo-Saxon ideals of law, 
order, and wise freedom". To be an agitator or a menace one 
must be a foreigner; treason cannot be plotted in English. The 
Italians, as all the other so-called foreigners, may well be proud 
of the showing they made in the United States Army and of 
their generous and whole-hearted support of the Liberty Loans; 
and still Mr. Rossiter can write "the American native stock 
with its assimilated early additions is the greatest Anglo-Saxon 
element in the world. . . . The real America, like his 
distant British forebears, is undemonstrative. ... It was 
this element that aroused itself when America entered the great 
war. . . . When General Haig, in his famous appeal to 
the British armies in the dark days of 1918, told his men that 
their ' ' backs were against the wall ' ' a thrill went through listening 
America. The Anglo-Saxon stock understood. . . Talk of 
serious disagreement between Great Britian and the United 
States is preposterous. Were Irish agitators to attempt to pre- 
cipitate trouble, the great Anglo-Saxon bulk of the nation would 
be heard from in no uncertain terms. Meanwhile it is hard — 
especially for foreign observers — to realize that, just as the 
waves break and roar upon the surface over untroubled deeps, 
so on the surface of the great body of the American people, 
nearly fifty-five millions strong, Irish agitators roar and the 
restless and frothy of other nationalities shout and intrigue. 
"With us, patient endurance is part of the great task of assimila- 
tion". I have quoted enough to show the strange distorted 
mentality of the "real Americans," of those descendants of the 
Mayflower who have monopolized the word American simply 
because they took an earlier boat from Europe than did the 
poor Italian immigrant. If we could only Americanize some 
of these Americans! 

Have the Italians any contribution to make to our nation? 
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Any one that has studied the history of civilization in Europe 
knows that Italy was the nursing mother of culture and civiliza- 
tion. To enumerate Italy's achievements in literature, art and 
science would take volumes. Do we remember that English 
literature is under a great debt of gratitude to Italy? Chaucer, 
the father of English poetry, drew his inspiration from Boccaccio; 
it was to Italy Milton went to study the classic forms of poetry. 
The names of Byron, Shelley, Keats, and Browning are insepa- 
rably associated with Italy. All admit Italy's predominance in 
painting, sculpture, architecture and music; her record of 
achievement in the domain of science and invention is not so 
well known, and yet the Italians have been pioneers in medicine, 
surgery and scientific inventions. Dr. James Walsh has written 
a most interesting book entitled "The Popes and Science" which 
is a mine of information. Many of the Popes, Italians, were 
scientists; they were all patrons of science. The first work in 
dissection was done at the Medical School of Salerno by Mou- 
dino and continued by him later on at Bologna. The Roman 
University numbered among its professors Eustachio and Varo- 
lio, pioneer anatomists; Colombo and Caesalpino — the latter had 
written on the pulmonary and general circulation of the blood 
a century before Harvey. Is it any wonder that in the six- 
teenth century eminent physicians flocked to Italy from all over 
Europe to take post-graduate work? Malpighi demonstrated 
the existence of the capillaries. The first work in surgery was 
done at the University of Bologna; Lancisi is the father of 
modern clinical medicine. The first hospital in Europe was 
built by Pope Innocent III, in Rome, as Doctor James Walsh 
assures us in his other golden work, ''The Thirteenth, the 
Greatest of Centuries". In astronomy we have the name of 
Galileo, who revolutionized that science; in the history of elec- 
tricity the names of Volta and Galvani come to our minds. In 
modern times the telephone, the typewriter, and incandescent 
lamps have been invented by Italians and perfected by others; 
the Italians, by reason of their poverty, not being able to reap 
the fruit of their discoveries. Wireless telegraphy is the work 
of Marconi, the hydroscope of Pino; the aeroplane has benefited 
much by the discoveries of Caproni; Schiaparelli is the greatest 
living authority on earography. The Vatican Observatory 
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ranks among the finest in the world; it was here that Father 
Secchi, S.J., the Italian Jesuit, made his celebrated observations 
of Mars. The Italians have no rivals in seismology and vulcan- 
ism. Italy is first in electric traction. Pacinotti discovered the 
magnetic ring as applied to the electric dynamo; the first electric 
turbines used at Niagara Falls were from Italy. Owing to the 
lack of coal the Italians have been forced to utilize their water- 
courses for power; so successful have they been in this that they 
call water white coal. Two of the greatest living experts in 
telegraphy and telephoning are Bruni and Turchi, professors at 
the Technical Institute of Ferrara. The Officina Galileo in 
Florence leads the world in the production of telescopes and 
military instruments calling for extreme delicacy and precision. 
The Japanese made use of these instruments in their bombard- 
ment of Port Arthur during the Russian Japanese War. The 
helioscope was invented by the Barnabite, Father Colzi. With 
the above wholly inadequate summary, given in catalogue fash- 
ion of what the Italians have accomplished in scientific inven- 
tions alone, can anyone deny that they have laid the world 
under a great debt of gratitude? Did not a recent writer in the 
Contemporary Review have good grounds for his assertion that 
the Italians are the most intellectual people in Europe? 

If we appreciate more what the Italians, as well as other 
"foreigners" have done; if we realized that they have their own 
proper, priceless contributions to make to our civilization and 
culture, we should not assume so much of the patronizing, better- 
than-thou attitude towards them; we should realize that only in 
proportion as we appeal to their sense of national pride can we 
expect to make of them true Americans. 

J. P. Christopher, A.M. 



The Quit-Rent System in the American Colonies. By Beverley 
W. Bond, Jr., Associate Professor of History in Purdue Uni- 
versity. With an introduction by Chas. M. Andrews. Yale 
University Press, 1919. 492 pages. 

Probably few Americans are aware of the extent to which cer- 
tain feudal institutions, or remnants of feudalism, existed in the 
American colonies. Smaller still is the number of those who 



